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LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND INSTINCTS 


SYCHOLOGISTS have no reason to be proud of the ease with 

which they have accepted proffered explanations of certain 

psychological phenomena and passed them along in textbooks to 
first year students. 

When Eimer, for example, amazed at the supposed accuracy 
of instinctive behavior in the lower animals, explained the er- 
roneous observations by intelligence, psychologists, instead of test- 
ing the facts upon which his conclusion was based, accepted the 
theory of ‘‘ lapsed intelligence ’’ as one of the possible explanations 
of instinctive action. Eimer’s statement is worth quoting. He was 
thinking of the ‘‘ anatomical accuracy ’’ with which wasps para- 
lyze their victims instead of killing them. 

It ‘‘ is absolutely impossible that the animal has arrived at 
its habit otherwise than by reflection upon the facts of experience. 
At the beginning, [the wasp] probably killed larve by stinging 
them anywhere, and then placed them in the cell. The bad results 
of this showed themselves; the larve putrified before they could 
serve as food for the larval wasps. In the meantime, the mother 
wasp discovered that those larve which she had stung in par- 
ticular parts of the body were motionless but still alive, and then 
she concluded that larva stung in this particular way could be 
kept for a longer time unchanged as living motionless food.’’? 
All that would be needed to make this an interesting ‘‘ story ”’ 
for the comic section of the Sunday newspaper would be a picture 
of the mother wasp sitting at her desk strewn with professional 
literature about the most improved methods of preparing food 
for infants, and reflecting on the anatomical structure of the cater- 
pillar. 

Wundt himself was sufficiently impressed with this general 
point of view, which began a long way back of Eimer, to feel that 
volition and emotion must be included in instinets. ‘‘ Move- 
ments,’’ he says, ‘‘ which: originally followed upon simple or com- 
pound voluntary acts, but which have become wholly or partly 
mechanized in the course of individual life, or of generic evolution, 

1 Organic Evolution, trans. by J. T. Cunningham, p. 280. 
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we term instinctive actions.’’? And, again, instinctive activities 
‘‘ differ from the reflexes proper in this, that they are accom. 
panied by emotions in the mind, and that their performance jj 
regulated by these emotions.’’® 

Then the social psychologists, having good psychological author. 
ity for the inclusion of cognition and emotions in instincts and 
finding this inclusion admirably adapted to the social and ethical 
constructions which they wished to erect, adopted this point of 
view. So McDougall says: ‘‘ Most definitions of instincts and 
instinctive actions take account only of their conative aspect, of 
the motor tendencies by which the instincts of animals are most 
clearly manifested to us; and it is a common mistake to ignore the 
cognitive and affective aspects of the instinctive mental process, 
Some authors make the worse mistake of assuming that instinctive 
actions are performed unconsciously.’’ ¢ 

Now the curious fact about the more recent discussion of in- 
stinet—a fact that is interesting from the viewpoint of both psy- 
chology and logic—is that the great majority of those who have 
discussed the question have made man the starting point, and 
man’s so-called instincts the criterion for appraising their claims, 
And this unscientific method, to which Watson has called atten. 
tion, has readily produced as many instincts as were needed to 
establish social theories, which superior insight into the founda 
tions of nature revealed. 

The scientific procedure, on the contrary, is to begin the study 
of a phenomenon with its simplest manifestations in order that 
the observations and experiments may be better controlled. The 
more complex a phenomenon the more difficult it is to isolate the 
essential factors from the non-essential. 

The result of the unscientific method of investigating instincts 
has been that each psychologist has found as many as he wanted 
for his purpose. Social psychologists went gunning for instincts 
and some of them brought home a full bag. McDougall shows 
eleven ‘‘ principal ’’ ones from which one may assume that he 
might have added many more had he not tired of the chase. 

Finally, in disgust at the easy way in which they have allowed 
themselves to be led, with a promise of real game, through a long 
trail that yielded at the end only eleven porcupines, some psy- 
chologists have thought to settle the whole troublesome question 
by denying that there is any such thing as instincts. One can 

2 Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, pp. 388. 

3 Ibid., p. 401. 


4 Introduction to Social Psychology, by William McDougall, 2d ed., p. 29 
footnote. 
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not help recalling the story of the farmer who saw his first hippo- 
potamus. The reader will remember that the old gentleman, 
after viewing the strange animal for some minutes, closing his 
eyes and again opening them to determine whether the creature 
was an illusion, turned away with the remark, ‘‘ There ain’t no 
sich animal.’’ 

The causes of the confusion in the discussion of instincts seem 
fairly obvious. First, as we have said, man had been made the 
criterion. All the changes which his instincts have undergone in 
the course of evolution, and the overgrowth resulting from his 
greater facility for getting experience have been assumed to be a 
part of his instinctive endowment. This has led to an indiscrimi- 
nate use of language with its consequent inexact thinking. And 
second, a psychic force has been commonly implied in the lan- 
guage used when such a force was not definitely predicated. 

This psychie force is a survival of the old mystical notion that 
mental phenomena are the manifestation of some directive, con- 
trolling force. We have given up the old ‘‘ faculty ’’ psychology, 
but the human mind, even the scientific mind, having fought off 
a false notion which threatens one problem, rests in peaceful un- 
concern about further invasion, and allows the same erroneous 
doctrine to retain vantage ground from which it may initiate at- 
tacks upon other problems. 

This psychic force is called the self, the ego, or receives another 
name according to the needs of him who wants to use it in his 
social or ethical reconstruction of man. It is vaguely assumed to 
be somewhere inside of us, and occasionally produces an organic 
discharge which at one time we call instinct and at another a vol- 
uttary act. The notion of a force is not so clearly stated or 
thought, but much of the psychological literature implicitly as- 
sumes it. 

Some try to discover this force by introspection. But it so 
happens that the only animal which can introspect is the one in 
which instincts have been so overlaid and interwoven with im- 
pulses and emotions that there is no control of introspection—no 
valid criterion of selection amid the mass of accessory mental and 
organic processes which have been added to the simpler activities 
of life during the course of evolution. Unfortunately, we can not 
introspect for the lower animals. 

In the ease under discussion this force is concealed by the 
name of the instinct which a given author believes he had found. 
This becomes apparent in the term instinct of self-preservation 
which has been used in such a way as to imply that the organism 
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actually struggles to preserve itself. But if this were true what 
would we say about the hundreds, and thousands, and, in some 
eases, millions of organisms which adopted changes of structure 
and modes of life that led to death. Did they have the instinet 
of self-destruction ? 

Instincts have been treated as though they were forces lodged 
somewhere in animals and working toward definite, conscious ends 
regardless of alteration in the environment and unmindful of the 
organic change produced by varying environments. Yet, ever 
since the Peckhams did their work, if not before, we have known 
that instincts are not unerring or invariable, and that, to a degree 
at least, discharge is adapted to changed conditions. 

Variability in instinctive behavior is not an argument against 
instincts. Indeed, unless we assume intelligent planning, vari- 
ability within rather circumscribed limits argues for instincts, 
since the tendency of a given, case of instinctive behavior is to 
meet certain fairly consistent yet somewhat variable situations. 

Through natural selection, or by whatever method those fitted 
to survive may have secured the advantage, acts became grouped 
into codrdinated series of complex acts which conserved the life 
of the organism and hence of the species. But there was no striv- 
ing for self-preservation. The self-preservation ‘‘ drive ’’ or im- 
pulse came only after the cortical processes began to supervise the 
activity of the action patterns of the subcortical centers. 

The place where instincts must be studied, and the question 
settled, is in the lower animals and in very young infants. Here 
instincts are more specific, definite, and simple than in man. In 
the course of evolution so much has been added to the activities 
involved in the processes which constitute life in its comparative 
simplicity that the modifications introduced by conscious experi- 
ence can not easily be eliminated from those original organic re- 
sponses to the environment which constitute instinctive action. 

Before we can deny that there are types of behavior which 
have been called instincts we must find another explanation for 
such actions as those of the hymenopterous insect Leucopsis which 
pierces with its ovipositor the wall of the cell of the Chalicodoma, 
and suspends its hooked egg on the cocoon of the enclosed chrys- 
alis. Learning by experience is impossible under the circum- 
stances. Doubtless many of the young die because the mother 
Leucopsis fails to find a suitable spot to pierce, but had success 
not usually been a factor in the life of this insect the species 
would have become extinct. 

And why, again, if there are no instincts, do the different 
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species of wasps, without any opportunity to learn by imitation or 
otherwise, select their several kinds of foods, one choosing flies, 
another caterpillars, and the third spiders? And, when instincts 
are denied, one can not help recalling also Lloyd Morgan’s 
moor-hen® and his repeated observation of the newly hatched 
cuckoo ejecting nestling meadow pipits from the nest. 

Those species which survive have survived because their mem- 
bers adopted and inherited certain acts which constituted sur- 
vival. The successful organisms were not thinking of living any 
more than those whose behavior led to extinction were thinking 
of dying. 

The teleological classifications made by social psychologists 
have been thought by some writers sufficient reason for dropping 
instincts from the psychological vocabulary. Now, it is quite true 
that instincts have been classified in accordance with the observed 
results in the outer world. And, unfortunately, these classifica- 
tions have often been treated as though they represented facts of 
nature. This is the deplorable effect of classification. Each clas- 
sifier assumes that his classification has a special sanctity. 

In a certain sense, however, instincts are teleological. Be- 
havior has biological value. All reactions must culminate in some- 
thing. They must attain some result. And this result we are ac- 
customed to call the end result or purpose. Purpose is an un- 
fortunate word because it implies consciousness together with the 
directive and controlling force of which we have spoken.° 

The error that is always at hand in teleological classifications 
and ready to slip into even scientific discussions is the assumption 
that Nature is gravely solicitous about the one problem which 
happens to interest one at the moment. Consequently, social psy- 
chologists readily find an instinctive drive to their orderly, pre- 
conceived end. They feel, more or less vaguely, that, if they had 
been directing matters in the early days when the internal ma- 
chinery of animals was being invented, they would have con- 
structed it on a plan that would have brought the result which 
they are convinced should have been produced. And, since Na- 
ture, on the whole, has shown good sense, these social psychologists 
easily convince themselves that she followed their plan. 

Probably all of us could have given good advice at the begin- 
ning of things had we been consulted, but the rather interesting 
fact that emerges from the many and various architectural plans 

5 Animal Behavior, p. 894. 

6 Tolman has given an interesting analysis of purpose from the behavioristic 


viewpoint. Purpose, with him, is an interaction of determining adjustment and 
subordinate acts. See the Psychological Review, Vol. 27, De 217. 
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which different writers have thought to fit on to the poor animals 
is that no two would have agreed had they all been called int 
consultation. 

As a matter of fact, however, an order was not placed for the 
eleven or twelve instincts of some modest bidders for the eon. 
tract, or for the fifteen or twenty which others are convinced a 
jobber who could have creditably passed the intelligence tests 
would have ordered. Nature was using the trial-and-error method 
which is admittedly expensive both in time and material. This 
is the reason why it took more than a million years to produce 
a man, and why, also, it was necessary to scrap so many animals 
while the work was in progress. Even some men, such as the 
Neanderthals, had to go into the junk heap; and this was after 
Nature had had considerable practise. 

This trial-and-error method and the fact that Nature was not 
aiming at any one thing account for the overlapping of instincts 
and for the indefinite shading of one into another that causes Dun- 
lap* so much anxiety. In an evolutionary process, with an enor- 
mous variety of environmental conditions for which to prepare, 
we should not expect sharp lines of demarcation. During the 
slow process of producing animals that could meet the vicissi- 
tudes of a rapidly changing world, organisms built on definite, 
rigid plans would have perished. Varying conditions required ani- 
mals with equally varying, flexible organization. Because of this, 
organisms have been able, so to speak, to flow into and fit the 
varying environmental moulds. 

We classify, or should classify, for a definite purpose without 
assuming that our classification represents entities in nature. 
This is what we do when we speak of animals and vegetables. We 
are quite aware that the one can not be defined so as to distinguish 
it from the other. Our classification is only for convenience in 
discussion. 

Denial of a phenomenon, however, merely because it has been 
classified to death and discussed as though the inventors of the 
systems of classifications had discovered the secret of the evolution- 
ary process, is unscientific. Much of the confusion about instincts 
has arisen from overlooking the gradations that evolution should 
prepare us to expect. These gradations are not continuous. Gaps 
occur, and, what is perhaps more important in the present discus- 
sion, lower grades of behavior overlap those of a higher order. We 
thus find, at one time, or from one point of view, a rather clear 
separation of reflex action and instinct, and, at another time, or 


7*¢The Identity of Instinct and Habit,’’ by Knight Dunlap, this Journal, 
Vol. XIX, p. 85. 
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from another viewpoint, the one overlaps the other. But animals 
and vegetables show the same peculiarity. A little child can de- 
scribe a tree so as to distinguish it from a cow, and no scientist 
can do more. 

Let us, for a moment, lay aside names and consider types of 
action. There are two fairly large general classes—those which 
are localized and those that either produce or are accompanied by 
effects much more widely diffused throughout the body of the or- 


ganism. These latter are instincts. They are complex, codrdi- 


nated series of acts which conserve the life of the organism and 
of the species. 

With the evolution of the cortex some of these complex, adap- 
tive reflexes become modified by the intervention of cortical 
activity, and instinctive experience, in the true sense of the phrase, 
plays its first part in the instinctive life of the animal. An illus- 
tration may be found in the changes which occur during the de- 
velopment of the gregarious instinct, a name drawn from the 
end result, though in its simplest form it is found among animals 
far down the evolutionary scale. But we must not confuse with 
the instincts themselves the experience which is built upon in- 
stincts, and which instincts, in part, make possible. 

We accomplish nothing, however, by giving up the problem as 
Dunlap would have us do. Instinctive activity Dunlap admits. 
Of this there is ‘‘ a great deal,’’ he says, ‘‘ both conscious and un- 
conscious, and probably volitional and non-volitional: instinctive 
perceptions and thoughts no less than instinetive acts and emo- 
tions.”’*® But the logical consequence of instinctive activity, namely 
instincts, he denies. This is a curious game of words—to grant in- 
stinective behavior and deny the type of behavior in which instine- 
tive reactions manifest themselves. If there is instinetive activity 
there are also instincts. 

And again, volitional instinctive activity, and _ instinctive 
thoughts, sound strange from one who rightly feels that looseness 
has characterized the recent discussion of the subject. Thoughts 
are doubtless colored by instinctive tendencies, but to speak of 
instinctive thoughts is only to add confusion to the ambiguity 
that now prevails. 

The question of instincts is not to be settled by what a writer 
in another field has called ‘‘ fog-words’’: ‘‘ Action-systems,’’ 
“units of reaction,’’ ‘‘ behavior-sets,’’ and ‘‘ response-posture ”’ 
are words to which no one can object unless, as in the case of a 


5) 


8 Journ. of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. 14, 311. 
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recent writer, ® they are given the attributes of instincts with only 
a change in the tag. Altering names does not explain a perplex. 
ing problem. It does not advance the discussion. And the state. 
ment that ‘‘ a behavior tendency can only be developed as a result 
of the previous experience of the organism,’’’° only begs the 
question. Let us have the proof. Denying the existence of 
problem does not dispose of it. Vague phrases and loose lan. 
guage lead inevitably to inexact thinking. Controlled experi. 
ments, not ‘‘ fog-words,’’ are needed to disprove Spalding’s in. 
vestigation of the flying instinct in birds. And until these and 
other similar experiments are disproved by counter experiments, 
complex, codrdinated, adaptive reflexes, which characterize in es. 
sential respects whole species and produce a physiological tension 
in the animal which urges on the action, remain unrefuted, by 
whatever name this behavior may be called. 


EpGar JAMES SwiIrFt. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


St. LOvIs. 


ART AND UTILITY 


N a former article in this JourRNAL? I stated that it seemed 
possible that progress could be made towards the development 
of a science of esthetics if philosophers would temporarily pay less 
attention to the definition of the science and more to its contents. 
A definition of some sort, however, is obviously necessary as a 
working basis, and I suggested that esthetics be defined as the sci- 
ence of things liked or disliked for themselves, the science of pri- 
mary values. Primary value would then be the working unit of 
esthetics. I purposely gave no closer definition of primary value 
than that of contrasting it with instrumental value (the valuing 
of a thing for itself as contrasted with the valuing of a thing as 4 
means to an end) because I wished the working unit to be flexible 
enough to obtain the assent of men of widely different schools of 
esthetics. Testing this proposed unit against definitions of beauty 
worked out by prominent estheticians, I saw no reason why it 
could not be accepted without demur as a working definition by 
most if not all of them. Men of such opposed schools as Santa- 
yana, Bosanquet, and Croce could easily accept it. Their diver- 
gencies occur above the point of primary value as defined. 
® Zing Yang Kuo, Psychol. Rev., Vol. 29, p. 344; this Journau, Vol. XVIII, 
. 645. 
. 10 Zing Yang Kuo, this JouRNAL, Vol. XVIII, p. 648. 


1‘*A Suggestion Regarding Esthetics,’’ Vol. XIX, No. 5, pp. 113-118, 
March 2, 1922. 
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Objections, however, have been raised against the proposed unit 
on the plea that art is not free from instrumental value. The force 
of these objections would seem to be that the unit is too narrow. 
If that is so, the unit should certainly be enlarged to some other 
natural and easily recognizable boundary within which general 
agreement can be reached. On the other hand, there is plainly a 
point where the unit becomes so general as to lose its efficiency as 
a working unit, and turns into an absurdity. It is advisable to 
keep the field defined by the unit as restricted as possible without 
at the same time losing the consensus of opinion. Rather than en- 
large the unit at once, therefore, I prefer to reason with my object- 
ors, though I confess to feeling a little ridiculous in arguing for 
a unit the very purpose of which was to put a stop to such argu- 
ment. 

But I believe the objections raised against the proposed unit are 
all due to ambiguities more or less subtle in the term ‘‘utility.”’ I 
wish, therefore, to point out four different ways in which the term 
“utility ’’ has been applied to art, and to show that in none of 
these ways does the concept intrude upon the territory of the work- 
ing unit I proposed. 

(1) We often hear it said that the purpose of a work of art is 
to please. Its use is to give pleasure. In expressions of this sort 
“purpose ’’’? and ‘‘ use’’ are equivalent to ‘‘ value.’’ All that 


these expressions mean is that the value of a work of art is to 
please, to be liked. ‘‘ Utility equals value’’ must be carefully 
distinguished from ‘‘ utility equals instrumental value.’’ Utility 
in the second sense is only a species of utility in the first sense. 
Of course, I had no intention in my definition of the working unit 
to imply that beauty is not a value, but only that it is not an in- 
strumental value. 


There is another ambiguity that often creeps in at this point 
and blurs the situation. It is the ambiguity as to what the beauti- 
ful thing is. The object of beauty is frequently identified with 
the work of art—the physical picture, or statue, or book—and then 
it is maintained that these physical objects are means for the pro- 
duction of beauty or for the preservation of it. Now, I do not 
wish to become involved here in an epistemological problem. It is 
just such a problem that the proposed esthetic unit is formulated to 
avoid. But it is obvious that there are two views possible. An 
epistomological realist would tend to identify the object of beauty 
with the work of art; an epistemological subjectivist would tend to 
identify the object of beauty with the conscious (or neural) process 
stimulated by the work of art. For the realist the primary value 
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would inhere in the work of art, and the work of art would pos- 
sess no instrumental value so far as the esthetic experience is cop. 
cerned. For the subjectivist primary value would be attached to 
the conscious (or neural) process and the work of art would then 
very likely possess instrumental value as the recognized means of 
stimulation of the conscious (or neural) process. In neither case 
is the object of beauty an instrumental value. Only when part of 
one view is clumsily combined with part of the other can any diffi- 
eulty be found at this point. The work of art can not both have 
instrumental value and be an object of beauty in the same concrete 
experience. 

Utility, therefore, can not be brought into beauty on this plea. 

(2) A second ambiguity arises out of the biological employment 
of the term ‘‘ utility.’’ A character of an organism survives be- 
cause it serves the organism in the struggle for existence. The char. 
acter has, therefore, been useful to the organism. And a theory of 
esthetics may be developed showing that all or most of our esthetic 
behavior is or has been a character of this sort. Therefore, it is 
urged, beauty is useful as a means for the development of the human 
species. Such arguments are especially apt to be offered when 
the appreciation of personal beauty in man or woman is under dis- 
cussion. 

But the reply to this type of argument has long been a phil- 
osophical stock in trade. The force of the argument lies simply in 
employing utility as a synonym for fitness and then playing on the 
ambiguity of the two words. The traditional reply, of course, is 
that ‘‘ fitness ’’ in biology has no value significance whatever. 'The 
organism that is “‘ fit ’’’ to survive is merely the organism that does 
survive as a result of purely causal factors. As well apply value 
to the characteristics of small grains of sand because they are “ fit’ 
to go through a sieve. Utility employed in this manner is not in- 
strumental value at all, but merely the equivalent of biological 
‘* fitness.”’ 

(3) A third ambiguity is more subtle. We may eall it the 
ambiguity that arises out of the phrase ‘‘the utility of art.’’? I 
should be far from denying that works of art have instrumental 
value. ‘They are a source of education, of inspiration, of relaxation, 
even occasionally a source of income. For the tired business man, 
and the theater manager, and the art dealer, and the publisher, and 
the minister, works of art are almost entirely instrumental. But 
when works of art are employed this way as means, they are not 

2It is this ambiguity I feel that has given plausibility to C. E. Whitmore’s 


discussion of the subject in ‘‘ Two Notes on Estheties,’’ this JourNat, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 708-715, Dec. 21, 1922. 
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strictly speaking works of art; they are not, in other words, beauti- 
ful; or, to put it in a manner that would avoid all controversy, no 
one under those circumstances sees the beauty in them. It is only 
works of art that people see as beautiful that are the subject-matter 
of esthetics. And the fact that objects which people value for 
themselves may at times be valued as means, is irrelevant. When 
these objects are valued as means, they are not objects for esthetic 
study. 

But the fallacy reaches further than this. A sentence in Mr. 
Whitmore’s article is very illuminating at this point. ‘‘ But we 
should think it palpably absurd,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to call a good tool 
‘useless ’ when it is merely unemployed, that is, in the absence of 
the situation to which it is adapted.’’* Such a sentence could be 
written only by a person who was confusing actual utility with 
potential utility. This is another, and perhaps the most insidious, 
of the ambiguities hidden away in the term “‘ utility.’’ To call a 
tool ‘‘ useless ’’ that is not being used when utility is taken in the 
sense of actual utility, is not only not absurd but ‘‘ palpably ’’ true. 
It is only when useless is taken to mean potentially useless that the 
statement is absurd, and in common speech we generally mean by 
utility potential utility when speaking of such man-made instru- 
ments as hammers, shovels, watering cans, wheelbarrows, trolley 
cars, and the like. These are tools made by man to do certain 
things in certain situations, and these tools may be classified on 
the basis of the various characteristics of situations. This is what 
Mr. Whitmore has done in his very suggestive classification of 
“utilities ’’ into the ‘‘ immediate special,’’ ‘‘ mediate special,’’ im- 
mediate general,’’ and ‘‘ mediate general.’’ He finds works of art 
in the fourth of these groups of utilities, ‘‘ mediate general,’’ de- 
fined by him as ‘‘ depending on adaptation to a specific response, 
which must be furnished in and by an individual experience.’’ He 
thus regards a work of art as a tool, an object of potential utility. 

My reply is that an object of beauty (and if a work of art 
is to be defined as an object of beauty, then a work of art also) is 
not a tool, and that further a tool is not a case of actual utility 
except when it is actually being valued for its utility. The fallacy 
of the ‘‘ utility of art ’’ is an ambiguity of two levels, and if I am 
not mistaken, Mr. Whitmore has fallen through both levels.‘ 

The first level of the fallacy is to think that beauty implies 
utility because a work of art may at times have instrumental 
value. As I said a moment ago, this fact is entirely irrelevant to 

3 Loo. cit., p. 712. 


4 Indeed, I suspect he is also guilty of the fallacy of confusing utility with 
value, the first (1) ambiguity mentioned above. 
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esthetics. The second level of the fallacy is to confuse potential 
utility with actual utility and to believe that potential utility is 
a value. Potential utility is not value any more than a potential 
object of consciousness is a real object of consciousness. Potential 
utility is simply potential value. 

From whichever level of ambiguity we wish to regard the mat. 
ter, once we see the ambiguity there is nothing alarming in the 
discovery of the utility of art. Art still remains intrinsically use. 
less. 

(4) The fourth ambiguity I wish to mention is that of utility 
in art, This is the confusion that seems to be troubling Mr. Bush 
most seriously. ‘‘ The experience of many of us,’’ he writes, “ in 
finding art only in museums is very misleading. Many, at least, 
of the treasures of the great galleries were produced to be a 
part, and perhaps a very important part of a church. . . . Surely 
the problem of our day is how to overcome the separation—how to 
promote a demand that utilities shall be appropriately esthetic, and 
how to make esthetic value pervade common things and their use, 
not artificially and self-consciously, but simply and _ spontane. 
ously. . . . I suppose a new wire fence is usually a thing of esthetic 
delight to the farmer who has set it up. A good cow, a strong 
horse, a favorite tennis racket, are likely to be objects of esthetic 
affection.’’ ° 

As regards the facts here I think Mr. Bush is quite right. A 
tennis racket, a horse, a cow, a wire fence to the persons who know 
them well are objects of esthetic affection. And a large proportion 
of the greatest works of art were made to be used. Moreover, (and 
here is where the fourth ambiguity differs from the third) these 
works of art are not beautiful in spite of their utility, or only at 
those times when they are valued without thought of their utility. 
but part of their beauty depends upon a knowledge of their utility. 
Here utility seems to become itself an object of esthetic appreci- 
ation. As regards this fact I think Mr. Bush is quite right. ButI 
believe he puts a wrong interpretation on the fact. The utility 
that is here an object of esthetic appreciation is not the actual use 
of the object, but knowledge of the object’s fitness to be used. 
Real utility here is confused with knowledge of utility. 

The farmer gets esthetic satisfaction from his horse not when 
he is using him to drag a plow, but when he looks at him stand- 
ing before the barn and thinks how excellently fitted he is to drag 
a plow. And the same with all objects of applied art—furniture, 
pottery, book-binding, silverware, dress, buildings. All these are 


6 Wendell T. Bush: ‘Esthetic Values and their Interpretation,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, No. 5, March 2, 1922, p. 121. 
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peautiful not in the act of using them, but in the appreciation of 
their fitness to be used. 

The esthetic appreciation of an object because of its fitness to 
be used is a species of a large genus of esthetic appreciation. The 
love of imitation that has played so prominent a part in the history 
of esthetic theory is another species of the same genus. The genus 
has been named by Santayana (so far as I am aware the name origi- 
nated with him) the appreciation of type. An esthetic type may 
be defined as a group of elements associated in consciousness and! rec- 
ognized as forming a whole. Esthetic enjoyment arises when an 
object is found that fulfills the type. It is neither the type nor 
the object in isolation that furnishes the enjoyment, but only the 
relation between the two such that the one is seen to fulfill the 
demands of the other. The most elementary ease of this sort of 
enjoyment is that of simple recognition, the delight upon seeing a 
familiar flower or bird or human face in a strange environment. 
It explains in large degree our appreciation of repetitional rhythms 
in space and time, especially where the rhythmic elements are 
large blocks such as stanzas in verse construction. Its influence 
spreads far and wide through art. And the predominance of this 
kind of enjoyment in a work of art furnishes the natural dif- 
ferentia, I believe, for the definition of classic art. 

An excellent illustration of the appreciation of type may be 
found in the sonnet. In a good sonnet there are charming sounds, 
sensitive rhythms, rich imagery. But none of these give the dis- 
tinctive character of the sonnet. That character comes from the 
recognition of an established form fulfilled. And if the form is 
not fulfilled we are disappointed, esthetically hurt. The essential 
delight in a sonnet is in the fulfilment of type. The sounds, the 
rhythms, the imagery may be had by themselves in any good lyric. 
But what makes a sonnet a sonnet is the addition of another enjoy- 
ment, that is, the fulfilment of type. 

We find the same esthetic situation in architecture. In place of 
sounds, temporal rhythms, and imagery, we have lines, masses, and 
spatial rhythms. And in place of a formal type (the sonnet form) 
we have a teleological type (the knowledge of the use of the build- 
ing). And in architecture the fulfillment of this teleological type 
is paramount. A church should not look like a railroad station, 
nor a power house like a public library. A house on the New Eng- 
land coast should not look like a villa on the Mediterranean. Pil- 
lars should look strong enough to support a roof. A plate-glass 
window should not appear to hold up the corner of a steel building. 
Rooms should be well lighted. The plan should be economical and 
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efficient, and so on and on. These are the things we think of when 
we look at the building, and before ever the lines and masses can 
be enjoyed we must feel that these requirements have been satis- 
fied. The type must be fulfilled in architecture or all else is ruined, 
And if the type is masterfully fulfilled our delight in that sheds a 
glory over all else in the building. And if, as in the best Gothie 
cathedrals, the fulfillment of the type is itself almost miraculously 
the creation of the design so that structure and design are identical, 
our admiration is supreme. 

But notice in all this the utility of the building is esthetically 
not its use, but the knowledge, the type of its use. The appreci- 
ative spectator stands off and contemplates the building and com- 
pares it with his type of its utility, and his enjoyment depends on 
finding that the type has been fulfilled. His enjoyment does not 
depend at all on the use he can make of the building. So the wire 
fence, the cow, the horse, and the tennis racket derive their esthetic 
value not from their use, but only from the idea of their use. The 
utility is sublimated into a type capable of fulfillment, and recogni- 
tion of that fulfillment gives an immediate pleasure which is 
esthetic. This is the source of our delight in all the applied arts. 
The fulfillment of type is one of the things liked for itself. 

These are the four chief ambiguities I find in the term “ util- 
ity.’’ Real utility is the valuing of a thing as a means to an end. 
Derived from this genuine meaning of the term are the four others— 
utility in the sense of value in general, in the sense of fitness, in 
the sense of potential utility, and in the sense of the idea (or type) 
of utility. In none of these derived senses is utility an instru- 
mental value. And it is only in some of these derived and more 
or less illegitimate senses, I feel, that utility finds its way into art. 
It is my belief that when these ambiguous senses of the term are 
cleared out of the way, no objection will be felt to roughly defining 
the field of esthetics as that of things liked or disliked for them- 
selves. 

STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


MR. MOORE’S REALISM 


peel technical student of contemporary thought will greet 
with satisfaction Mr. Moore’s volume of essays, collected under 
the title Philosophical Studies, recently added to the new ‘‘Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Meth- 
od.’’* Eight of the ten essays here included are reprinted from 


1 Published by Kegan Paul, Trench and Triibner, in England, and by Har- 
court, Brace and Co. in this country. 
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various sources, mostly from the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, and are fairly familiar, so that for the technical student 
the chief value of this collection will consist in the fact that it is 
a collection, and that the reader is enabled by it to get a swift 
and inclusive survey of most of Mr. Moore’s positions and the 
development of his thought. The two new papers— new at least 
in the sense that they have not been printed elsewhere — deal 
with ethical rather than with epistemological questions. Their 
appearance at this time is in happy coincidence with a reprinting 
of Mr. Moore’s Principia Ethica by the Cambridge University 
Press. No change in point of view is indicated in these new 
essays, but especially in the essay entitled ‘‘The Conception of 
Intrinsic Value’’ Mr. Moore works out in his usual minute and 
eareful fashion a point which he had not treated so fully else- 
where. 

Of the older essays probably the less familiar and less im- 
portant are the three devoted to the criticism of certain positions 
of three philosophers and entitled ‘‘ William James’ Pragmatism,”’ 
‘‘Hume’s Philosophy,’’ and ‘‘The Conception of Reality,’’ — the 
last having to do exclusively with Mr. Bradley. The reader’s 
interest, and probably Mr. Moore’s also, will therefore center 
chiefly about the remaining five essays, all of which deal with 
the more general problems of epistemology. It is in the grouping 
of these very important papers and especially their presentation 
in the order of their writing that the volume will have its chief 
value for the student who has already read them as they appeared 
at dates varying from 1903 to 1920. The best known of them all 
is undoubtedly the famous ‘‘Refutation of Idealism’’ published 
in Mind in 1903. Probably every reader of this JouRNAL is 
familiar with the general position of the ‘‘Refutation.’’ Leaving 
aside its critique of Idealism, the more important of its positive 
theses may perhaps be summarized as follows: (1) consciousness 
or awareness must be sharply distinguished from its object; (2) 
sense data may be and presumably are altogether independent of 
anyone’s awareness and have an objective existence of their own; 
(3) our knowledge of the material world is immediate and direct, 
and, therefore, not representative or dependent in any way upon 
inference. ‘‘The existence of a table in space,’’ Mr. Moore tells 
us, ‘‘is related to our experience of i¢ in precisely the same way 
as the existence of my own experience is related to my experience 
of that.’”’ ‘‘I am as directly aware of the existence of material 
things in space as of my own sensations.’’ ‘‘The question re- 
quiring to be asked about material things is thus not: What 
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reason have we for supposing that anything exists corresponding A 
to our sensations? but, What reason have we for supposing that an 
material things do not exist, since their existence has precisely the 
the same evidence as that of our sensations?’’ dire 

In his preface Mr. Moore makes a reference to the ‘‘Refutation Dat 
of Idealism’’ which is of considerable interest. ‘‘An attentive He 
reader,’’ he tells us, ‘‘will easily discover that some of the views per 
expressed in some of the papers are inconsistent with views ex- ‘st 
pressed in others. The fact is that some of the views expressed att 
in some of the earlier ones are views with which I no longer “% 
agree.’? Mr. Moore thereupon proceeds to give his reason for the 
reprinting them in their original form, and then adds: ‘‘The ist 
only case in which I doubt whether this excuse applies is that ha 
of the first paper—‘The Refutation of Idealism.’ This paper po 
now appears to me to be very confused as well as to embody a we 
good many downright mistakes; so I am doubtful whether I th 
ought to have included it. But in this case I have another ex- fr 
cuse: namely, that it is a paper to which a good many allusions en 
have been made by contemporary writers on philosophy; and I M 
was told that, for some readers at all events, it would be a con- 80 
venience if it should be reprinted along with the rest, if only for $0 
the sake of reference.’’ Dl 

It would have been not only a convenience but a valuable help tl 
to Mr. Moore’s readers had he gone on and specified the ‘‘down- ir 
right mistakes’’ in the famous ‘‘Refutation’’ of which he recog- tl 
nizes now ‘‘a good many.’’ Unfortunately, he gives us no direct p 
assistance here, but leaves ‘‘the attentive reader’’ to discover, by b 
a comparison of the ‘‘Refutation’’ with the later papers, the f 


change that has come about in his thought since the year 1903. 
It will be impossible, I think, for the reader, howsoever attentive, 
to discover with certainty the many downright mistakes to which 
Mr. Moore modestly refers. Our best course, at any rate, will 
be to disregard minor points and, confining our attention to the 
larger aspects of the question, to ask whether, in the light of the 
later papers, Mr. Moore has modified any of the three principal 
positions of the ‘‘Refutation’’ to which reference is made above. 
And, to be brief, it is, I think, plain that Mr. Moore still insists 
upon the distinction between awareness and its objects quite as 
absolutely as ever, but that he is weakening in his former con- 
viction that all the sense data we are aware of must exist and 
exist objectively and independently of our awareness, and that 
he has quite given up his earlier belief in the immediacy of our 
knowledge of material objects. 
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As to the independent existence of sensibles, there is first of all 
a noticeable change in the tone with which it is maintained. In 
the ‘‘Refutation’’ the thing is asserted with all the assurance of 
direct apprehension. In the paper entitled ‘‘The Status of Sense 
Data’? (1913-14), Mr. Moore puts it with much less conviction. 
He is inclined to think that some of these sensibles have an inde- 
pendent existence, chiefly because ‘‘in Hume’s phrase, I have a 
‘strong propensity to believe’ it.’’ Moreover, this belief of his 
attaches now not to all sensibles, but to only one class of them: 
‘A elass which I will try to define by saying that it consists of 
those which would (under certain conditions which actually ex- 
ist) be experienced in a sensation proper, if only a living body, 
having a certain constitution, existed under those conditions in a 
position in which no such body does actually exist.’’ In other 
words, Mr. Moore here rules out the objective reality of such 
things as illusions and hallucinations—a considerable change 
from the view maintained in the ‘‘Refutation.’’ In the paper 
entitled ‘‘The Nature and Reality of the Objects of Perception’’ 
Mr. Moore has already (1905-06) qualified his original view in a 
somewhat different way. ‘‘I should admit,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that 
some sensible qualities which we perceive as being in certain 
places no not exist in those places, while still retaining my belief 
that others do.’’ ‘‘In the ease, for instance, of the so-called 
images which we perceive in a looking-glass, we may readily admit 
that the colors and shapes which we perceive do not exist at the 
places where they appear to be—namely at various distances 
behind the glass.’’ From this, of course, it does not necessarily 
follow that these sensibles have no objective existence. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that Mr. Moore’s reason for admitting 
that they do not exist in the places where they seem to be is be- 
cause these places are already occupied by other sensibles. We 
would seem, therefore, to have two classes of sensibles: those that 
occupy a definite place in physical space and those which have no 
place in physical space to occupy. This, at any rate, appears to 
be the conclusion of the 1905 paper; while the 1913 paper (‘‘The 
Status of the Sense Data’’) ends with the assertion that ‘‘the 
natural view to take as to the status of sensibles generally, relative 
to physical objects, would be that none of them, whether experi- 
enced or not, were ever in the same place as any physical object. 
That none, therefore, exist ‘anywhere’ in physical space, while, 
at the same time, we can also say that none exist ‘in the mind’ 
except in the sense that some are apprehended by some minds. 
And the only thing that would need to be added, is that some, 
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and some only, resemble the physical objects which are their 
source, in respect of their shape.’’ 

On the question of the immediacy of our knowledge of material 
objects Mr. Moore has not merely modified his position: he seems 
to have reversed it. His new position comes out most plainly 
in the admirable paper on ‘‘The Status of Sense Data.’’ In the 
second part of that essay, it will be remembered, Mr. Moore asks 
what can be really meant by several assertions which all will 
admit must have some meaning, concerning our perception of two 
coins of different sizes which we see before us — assertions such 
as these: that I am really seeing two coins, that the upper sides 
are really approximately circular, that the coins have another 
side, that one coin is really larger than the other though it 
doesn’t look so, and that they both continue to exist even when I 
shut my eyes. After considering and rejecting three possible 
answers to this question Mr. Moore presents his own interpre- 
tation of the assertions. The only alternative, he tells us, to the 
three rejected views ‘‘is one which is roughly identical with Locke’s 
view. It is a view that asserts that the half-crown and the florin 
really did exist (in the natural sense) before I saw them; that 
they really are approximately circular (again in the natural sense) ; 
that, therefore, they are not composed of sensibles which I or 
others should directly apprehend under other conditions; and that, 
therefore, also neither these sensibles (even if such do now exist) 
nor those which I am now directly apprehending are in the place 
in which the coins are. It holds, therefore, that the coins do really 
resemble some sensibles, in respect of the ‘primary’ qualities which 
these have; that they really are round, and one larger than the 
other, in much the same sense in which some sensibles are round 
and some larger than others. But it holds also that no sensibles 
which we ever do directly apprehend, or should directly apprehend, 
if at a given time we were in other positions, are parts of those 
coins; and that, therefore, there is no reason to suppose that any 
parts of the coins have any of the ‘secondary qualities’ —colors, 
etc. — which any of these sensibles have.’’ 

This same sharp distinction between sense-data which we appre- 
hend directly and material things which we apprehend only in- 
directly comes out again in the paper on ‘‘Some Judgments of Per- 
eeption’’(1918-19). To cite only one or two of several emphatic 
passages: ‘‘If there be a thing which is this inkstand at all [and 
Mr. Moore is convinced there is] it is certainly only known to me 
as the thing which stands in a certain relation to this sense-datum. 
It is not given to me, in the sense in which this sense-datum is 
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given. If there be such a thing at all, it is quite certainly only 
known to me by description, in the sense in which Mr. Russell uses 
that phrase; and the description by which it is known is that of 
being the thing which stands to this sense-datum in a certain re- 
lation.”’ Suppose, for example, that I see two coins lying side by 
side, ‘‘I simply can not make a judgment about either which is not 
a judgment about the corresponding sense-datum. But if the two 
eoins were given to me, in the sense in which the two sense-data are, 
this would certainly not be the case. I can identify and distinguish 
the two sense-data directly, this as this one, and that as that one: 
I do not need to identify either as the thing which has this re- 
lation to this other thing. But I certainly can not thus directly 
identify the two coins. I have not four things presented to me 
(1) this sense-datum, (2) that sense-datum, (3) this coin, and (4) 
that coin, but two only — this sense-datum and that sense-datum. 
When, therefore, I judge ‘this is a coin,’ my judgment is certainly 
a judgemnt about the one sense-datum, and when I judge ‘And 
that is also a coin,’ it is certainly a judgment about the other. 
Only, in spite of what my language might seem to imply, I am 
certainly not judging either of the one sense-datum that it is a 
whole coin, nor yet of the other that it is one. This, then, seems 
to me fundamentally certain about judgments of this kind. When- 
ever we make such a judgment we ean easily pick out an object 
(whether we call it a sensation or a sense-datum, or not), which 
is, in an easily intelligible sense, the object which is the real or 
ultimate subject of our judgment; and yet, in many cases at all 
events, what we are judging with regard to this object is certainly 
not that it is an object of the kind, for which the term which ap- 
pears to express the predicate of our judgment is a name.’’ 
Putting together now the results of our comparison of the 
various essays, it appears that the only important reason for be- 
lieving in the objective existence of sense data is ‘‘a strong pro- 
pensity to believe it’’; that pretty certainly only a few sense data 
and probably none at all exist anywhere in physical space; and 
that a considerable class of them (namely those commonly called 
illusory) probably have no objective existence of any kind. We 
further learn that material objects are perceived and known, but 
Perceived and known only indirectly and by means of sense data 
which represent them and have their source in them and which 
sometimes resemble them in respect of the primary qualities, but 
never in respect to any secondary qualities, for these latter be- 
long to the sense data but never to the material things. The ex- 
tent to which Mr. Moore’s view has been modified since 1903 is 
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thus rather striking. The changes are due, of course, to the seven. 
teen years of very honest and hard thinking that Mr. Moore has 
given to the subject. Abandoning, for good and solid reasons, a 
form of realism which seemed in many ways closely related to 
that of Professor Alexander and of Professor Laird, Mr. Moore 
now speaks of sense data in a way which comes very near to ad- 
mitting them to be subjective; he holds to a representative theory 
of knowledge and perception; and he asserts that we perceive 
material objects through the sense-data which resemble them or 
take their source from them. It is plain that such a position is far 
removed not only from the forms of realism held by Professor Laird 
and Professor Alexander, but also from American Neo-realism and 
from the doctrine proposed in Bertrand Russell’s most recent sugges- 
tions. That Mr. Moore is still very antagonistic to Idealism is, of 
course, obvious enough. His thought has not yet reached its goal 
and it is still quite uncertain in what form it will finally, if ever, 
reach complete satisfaction. I can not refrain, however, from point- 
ing out that the direction his thought has taken and still seems to be 
taking is very gratifying to a critical realist. 


JAMES BISSETT PRaTrT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Judging Human Character. H. L. Hottinawortu. N. Y.; Apple- 
ton and Co. 1922. 268 pp. 

On the third page of the first chapter the author answers the 
first question which would naturally occur to any reader of the 
title of the book, What is character? The reviewer can do no bet- 
ter than follow this excellent example at the outset. ‘‘ The char- 


oP 


acter of a man,’’ we are told, ‘‘ is not some hidden substance or 
possession, nor is it a mysterious spiritual essence. A man’s char- 
acter is his actual behavior, when all his conduct is considered. 
Lovableness is just the degree to which people are fond of us; .... 
Just as the value of a commodity depends on what people will 
actually pay for it, so human traits are constituted by the degree 
to which they are actually manifest.’’ 

Philosophieally, this definition of human character may seem 
somewhat inadequate or loose; some heretical questioners might 
ask what is meant by ‘‘ actual behavior ’’; some might find a certain 
mystery in the phrase ‘‘ when all his conduct is considered”; 
some might object to limiting the existence of human traits to 
their mere ‘‘ actual manifestations ’’; some might even find the 
phrase ‘‘ actually manifest ’’’ ambiguous. Whatever may be the 
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merits of these questions from the philosophical or spiritual view- 
points, they do not lessen the reader’s gratitude to the author for 
giving at the outset a satisfactory working-definition of the sub- 
ject of the book; for the book is confined to the question of, judging 
human character from the viewpoint of defined human purposes. 

With great economy of space and lucidity of exposition, Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth gives the facts, in so far as they have been 
experimentally determined, concerning the validity of various 
means of judging the fitness of the character of an individual for 
a given position in the work of the world. Letters of application, 
photographs, self-judgments, letters of recommendation, and per- 
sonal interviews, when used in combination under conditions so 
rigorous as to be almost impossible of achievement in most of our 
practical industrial and social situations, give results which are 
measurably better than the results of pure chance; but as ordi- 
narily used by average business men and administrators, untrained 
in psychological analysis and statistical refinements, the results 
secured by these traditional methods are but slightly, if at all, bet- 
ter than the predictions of astrology and necromancy. We con- 
stantly hear opinions pro and con on the value of these time-hon- 
ored methods; this book gives objective evidence which no intel- 
ligent reader can misapprehend. 

After presenting (Ch. VII) an analysis of common sources of 
error in the traditional ‘‘ direct ’’ methods of judging character, 
and suggesting the available partial corrections, the author de- 
votes six well-written chapters to the more modern ‘‘ indirect ’’ 
methods of estimating character from defined viewpoints and for 
defined purposes. For the general reader these chapters consti- 
tute probably the most readable and understandable exposition of 
modern measuring theory and technique that is at present avail- 
able. The book should be read by every person in the teaching 
profession, regardless of position or rank, and by every business 
man who has to deal with personnel directly or indirectly. 

Ben D. Woop. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Leadership and Progress. Aurrep H. Luoyp. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. 1922. Pp. 171. 


In defining the idea of progress, the author assumes life, life it- 
self, or, as he sometimes calls it, ‘‘ subconscious life,’’ as the starting- 
point. Progress, or the birth of new life among a people, involves 
four conditions, which are summarized as follows: ‘‘ (1) the peculiar 
intimacy of traditional ways with life itself, with life’s original 
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instinct or urge, as shown by general confusion, fluency, incon. 
sistency, abnormality and often startling exposure or transparency; 
(2) the eritical or climactic pressure of the accumulated meaning of 
the lines of life with a consequent demand, as the time is full, that 
this meaning may be read out; (3) the obtrusive presence and chal. 
lenge of a new and strange environment which demands accounting, 
not by mere calculation and formal reason, but intuitively, and (4) 
the homing or ‘‘ conservative ”’ instinct sure to assert itself and, 
however confused and in its blindness given, as so often it is, to 
mere reaction, sure also to come to understanding of itself and its 
real importance and . . .to espouse the progressive policies of its 
time’’ (pp. 33-34). ‘‘Restoration’’—to take the fourth of these 
conditions — ‘‘ has served progress quite as much as revolution; pro- 
vided, of course, the restoration has been something more than mere 
counter-revolution or mere reaction, provided it has been restoration 
with some real feeling for the new ’’ (pp. 31-32). Progress with- 
out domesticity, ‘‘ without a return, not to the mere roof, but to the 
great spirit of home, is only prodigality ’’ (p. 31). 

The true leader is ‘‘ born, not made.’’ He is born “‘ in the full- 
ness of time.’’ He is the expression of an inner life of history. 
‘The great individual, I submit, while of course manifesting 
characters that must be present, however latent, in all individuals 
and that, being at least latent in all, make the leadership itself 
possible, is one who is actively superior to mere consistency and con- 
formity as well as to the abuse or ridicule that such independence 
may invite, who with a reason which is subordinated to insight can 
eatch inner and vital meanings, who without loss of the faith that 
has been his and his times’ has the courage of new things and who, 
able to go forward without betrayal of his origin, and always mind- 
ful of his home, can make articulate and familiarly intelligible the 
needed new possibilities and ideals of his fellows’’ (p. 34). That is, 
the great individual is superior to custom; he eatehes inner and 
vital meanings; he has faith in new things without losing faith in 
old things; and, finally, he interprets and expresses to his fellow 
men the ideal and new in terms of the actual and familiar. 

But is such a leader more than a noble fiction? ‘‘ I suspect that 
great individual leadership, like the common, general individualism, 
truly is a good deal of an abstraction, being more thinkable than 
findable ; in other words, having a wider reach and deeper root than 
the merely findable things of space and time ’’ (p. 36). ‘‘ But the 
unfindable is not necessarily unreal ’’ (p. 37). 

The true leader, the great man, is in a pre-eminent sense a person. 
‘‘Only personality,’’—here the author is speaking of the present 
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times —‘‘as it comes to large and important expression in one or 
in a few or to less degree in men generally, can lead the times out 
of the captivity of parties and partisanship, reactionary or re- 
yolutionary, under which they suffer’’ (pp. 68-69). ‘‘ The day’s 
call may or may not be a call for some great leadership. It is, in 
any case, a call for some general release of personality open-minded 
and open-willed. Only so, making for spirituality without spir- 
itualism and idealistic adventure without revolution, can a new 
life find expression and mediation in the old ways ’’ (p. 70). 

Two outstanding problems call at the present time for pro- 
gressive leadership: the problem of capital and labor, and that of 
nationality and internationalism. The writer deplores the fact 
that so much of the ordinary thinking on these subjects is one-sided 
and abstract, moving between the poles of an unreal disjunction. 
“My point, a familiar one, is that flat affirmation or flat suppression 
or mutual exclusion can solve no problem’’ (p. 73). ‘‘ Inter- 
nationalism ’’—to take the second problem —‘‘ is no dream. It is 
no novelty. . . .History has shown that there is no essential in- 
congruity between nationalism and internationalism. . . . Indeed 
our internationalism is as old as our nationalism, as old as Rome 
and Christendom ’”’ (pp. 98-100). 

The newspaper of the present day generally lacks the element of 
personality. More specifically, the newspaper generally shows the 
following six deficiencies: ‘‘ commercialism, the mentality of sales- 
manship, a virtual and falsely-motivated conservatism, a biased and 
selective publicity, control by the crowd mind with strong ten- 
dencies toward ‘ automatism’ and its occult ‘ communications,’ 
and a too ready contempt for active individuality and real or pos- 
sible leadership ’’ (p. 127). Indeed, this statement of faults is 
only a series of half-truths. The above faults are potentially 
virtues; they might be transformed into virtues. ‘‘ Vital human 
affairs can not be discussed in any but half-truths ’’ (p. 128). 

To the rights of life, liberty and property, a new right, the 
author suggests, should be added: the right of leisure. In the course 
of human history, militarism has been followed by industrialism, 
and, as a consequence, leisure for a few based on human service has 
been, or is being, followed by leisure for all based on machinery. 
Thus we have the picture of the world set free by the help of 
machinery, of the ‘‘ Iron Man,’’ the ‘‘ Giant Automaton.’”’ But 
the new leisure will need a new culture. ‘“ What now is our new 
human purpose? What the new life, the new humanism that the 
Giant Automaton is making possible? ’’ (p. 165). The author has 
no doubt that it is making possible a new humanism. ‘“‘ Yes, the 
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new leisure of our era simply must be bringing its own specific ey]. 
ture, its own mutation of human values.’’ However, the author 
adds: ‘‘ What the new forms may be or how by education, of course 
a new education, the people at large may be brought to meet the 
new culture to their benefit instead of to their harm, I am still at 
loss to say ’’ (p. 168). 

In this book Professor Lloyd has discussed vital subjects. He 
has said many things which are profoundly true, and which at the 
present moment need to be said. One can not but deplore the faet 
that he has not said them in a more direct and effective manner, 
D. W. FIsHer. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
















University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. VIII. Edited by 
Caru E. SeasHore. Princeton: Psychological Review Co. 1922, 
Pp. iv + 382. 

This volume consists of a series of reports covering research 
conducted in the University of Iowa since the publication of the 
last number of the Studies in 1918. As there are seventeen sepa- 
rate reports, only the general character of each will be indicated. 

Professor C. E. Seashore in discussing ‘‘Wave Phase in the 
Open-Air Loealization of Sound’’ points out that interest aroused 
in this problem during the war led to the extended research of Dr. 
Henry M. Halverson, to whose article, ‘‘The Role of Intensity in 
Auditory Wave Phase,’’ Professor Seashore’s remarks are intended 
to serve as an introduction. On the side of theory the question at 
issue is whether the ear has a localization mechanism for wave phase 
as such versus the possibility of explanation of wave phase localiza- 
tion by the binaural intensity principle. This latter is the one 
advocated in the first two articles, but in the third, ‘‘The Intensity 
Logarithmic Law and the Difference of Phase Effect in Binaural 
Audition,’’ Professor G. W. Stewart, professor of physics, presents 
evidence to support the other alternative. 

The next three articles deal more specifically with the develop- 
ment and use of apparatus in the study of sound. Dr. Cordia C. 
Bunch in an article on ‘‘Measurement of Acuity of Hearing 
Throughout the Tonal Range’’ details the evolution and use of the 
Iowa pitch range audiometer, with special attention to its clinical 
significance, while Dr. Benjamin Franklin Zuehl writing on the 
‘‘Measurement of Auditory Acuity with the Iowa Pitch Range 
Audiometer’’ takes the problem of establishing norms of acuity in 
hearing for individuals who are generally considered normal in 
hearing ability. In a second paper he presents ‘‘A Stroboscopi¢ 
Device for Measuring Revolution Rates.”’ 
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The next eight articles may conveniently be grouped as dealing 
with problems relating to the psychology of music. Dr. Carl J. 
Knock in ‘‘ Visual Training of the Pitch of the Voice’’ attempts to 
train the voice by aid of the eye through constant checking of 
errors. Dr. Esther Allen Gaw makes ‘‘A Survey of Musical Talent 
in a Music School,’’ the practical application being not only in 
vocational guidance of the students, but also in an estimation and 
utilization of special capacities and a correction of weaknesses. Of 
somewhat kindred interest is the work of Dr. Hazel Martha Stanton, 
who investigates ‘‘The Inheritance of Specific Musical Capacities’’ 
as found in the families of several well-known musicians. Dr. 
Glenn N. Merry for the study of ‘‘ Voice Inflection in Speech’’ de- 
vises a dise lever recorder while Dr. Max Schoen attacks the some- 
what similar problem with reference to great singers under the 
title ‘An Experimental Study of the Pitch Factor in Artistic Sing- 
ing.’’ Dorothea Emeline Wickham presents preliminary experi- 
ments toward establishing a standard test for musical ‘‘touch’’ or 
the ‘‘Voluntary Control of the Intensity of Sound,’’ followed by 
two articles by Dr. Marie Agnew on ‘‘A Comparison of Auditory 
Images of Musicians, Psychologists and Children,’’ and ‘‘The 
Auditory Imagery of Great Composers.”’ 

The last three reports have to do primarily with the develop- 
ment of apparatus and the establishment of standard procedure in 
eertain fields. Wilhelmine Koerth describes ‘‘A Pursuit Appara- 

tus: Eye-Hand Coérdination,’’ while Dr. Merrill J. Ream makes a 
' study of ‘‘The Tapping Test: A Measure of Motility.’’ The last 
article is by Dr. C. Frederick Hansen on ‘‘Serial Action as a 
Basic Measure of Motor Capacity,’’ which in addition to a careful 
study of the history of this problem presents interesting apparatus 
and the results obtained in its use. 

All in all, this volume stands as a worthy addition to the line of 
carefully executed researches coming from the Iowa laboratory. 
The whole work reflects the careful and painstaking scientific de- 
votion that has marked the efforts of Professor Seashore, and the 
individual articles in the main display thorough and well thought- 
out investigation. The eight dealing with musical problems may 
well prove of considerable popular interest, especially the survey 
of musical talent by Gaw and the inheritance of musical capacities 
by Stanton. 

H. K. Nrxon. 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, of 
which we have received the first number, encourages us to hope 
for a very interesting and useful publication. It is small enough 
to go into the pocket and the articles are short enough to be clear 
and to the point. 

It begins with two pages in memory of the first Professor of 
Philosophy in an Australasian University, Dr. Henry Laurie. Dr. 
Laurie was a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, having 
studied under Professor Campbell Fraser. He began with Journal- 
im and Literature, but he was the first to obtain a lectureship in 
Logic and Philosophy established in the University of Melbourne in 
1888. He so developed the work of his own department that a 
professorship was established which he obtained and held until the 
end of 1911. The conditions in most, if not all, Australasian Uni- 
versities are such that a professor spends most of his energy in the 
work of teaching. Professor Laurie, however, found time to write 
for the philosophical community. His works include a treatment 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, a considerable work on Scottish 
Philosophy, an article in Mind, dealing with Mill’s Canons of In- 
duction, and a report to the Victorian Society entitled, ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Plato in English Literature.”’ 

Dr. Charles S. Myers has a very interesting paper on the ‘‘ Evo- 
lution of Feeling.’’ He begins by explaining that a small organism 
in a favorable environment may exhibit exhilaration or ease, and 
in an unfavorable environment uneasiness or depression, and the 


first sentence of his Summary reads: ‘‘Four varieties of primitive 
affect are distinguishable, characterised by (a) strain, and (b) 
relaxation in response to a favorable situation, and by (c) strain, 
and (d) relaxation in response to one unfavorable. 

Dr. Sir John MacPherson writes on ‘‘The Influences Which 


? 


Cause Fluctuation in the Production of Insanity.’’ At the present 
time the emigration of the young and vigorous from remote country 
communities to the towns is to the disadvantage of the former and 
to the advantage of the latter. ‘‘So long as the birth-rate in the 
country districts is sufficiently high to maintain a population ade- 
quate to the requirements of a normal sexual selection they will con- 
tinue mentally healthy ; but when, either through a fall in the birth- 
rate or a surplus emigration, the population decreases, the outlook 
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is less hopeful. . . . The present trend towards urban life makes 
it imperative in the interests of mental health that there should be, 
not only a large rural population, but that the birth-rate in the 
country districts should considerably exceed the death-rate.’’ 

Professor E. F. J. Love has an interesting paper on the “Theory 
of Relativity.’’ He says at the end, ‘‘Not a single known physical 
fact is opposed to it, which is more than can be said for any other 
physical theory in existence. . . . Pragmatically speaking, its posi- 
tion, if by no means impregnable, is certainly strong.’’ 

Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson writes on ‘‘Relativity and Real 
Length,’’ and W. Jethro Brown, President of the South Australian 
Industrial Board, has a very interesting paper on ‘‘Strife,’’ and 
conflicts which disturb so much the industrial organization of today. 

Peter Board, formerly Director of Education in New South 
Wales, writes on new ‘‘ Vocational Training and the Community.” 
He closes with this short paragraph: ‘‘Generally speaking, the best 
type of citizenship goes with the occupations that call for special 
knowledge and skill. Vocational training, as general experience 
shows, carries with it a degree of civie virtue. There remains, then, 
the further problem of the training for citizenship of that 
army of the youth, who of necessity enter avenues of employment 
where no special vocational training is required, and where conse- 
quently the attendant civie virtues are subject to the accidents of 
social environment. ’’ 

The Reverend E. N. Merrington writes on ‘‘The Greatest Aus- 
tralian Interest,’’ which is just now, according to him, the preven- 
tion of gambling in Australia. ‘‘The most extraordinary develop- 
ment of ‘democracy’ in our Australian States is to be found in our 
undemocratic patronage of gambling.’’ ‘‘The foundation of 
financial credit and stability is confidence. Integrity is the final 
asset in business relationships. Character is the gold reserve of 
the Commonwealth. And it is because gambling destroys character 
that it is one of the worst foes of the State.’’ 

Then come interesting and sensible observations from ‘‘The 
Editor’s Chair,’’ ‘‘Reviews’’ of books and periodicals, and ‘‘ Notes 
and News.”’ 

The Journal is to be published quarterly by The Australasian 
Association of Psychology and Philosophy, Royal Society’s Rooms, 
Elizabeth Street, Sydney, and the price is three shillings. Business 
communications should be addressed to the Hon. Business Secretary, 
S. C. Ratcliff, Challis House, Martin Place, Sydney, N. S. W. 
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